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lavishly coloured. None of us here, I venture to say,
has any passion for agriculture as a pursuit, for real
farms, with their actual lumbering beasts, their mud
and manure, their clumsy and endless obstetrics, their
mortgages and loans and market prices, their long
days of wet fields and dirty straw. We may regard
the farmer as an excellent solid fellow or as a grasp-
ing ruffian, but certainly he never seems to us a
poetical figure whose existence is passed in a golden
atmosphere. Yet there is such a farmer somewhere
at the back of our minds, a farmer in a picture-book,
and this piece of painted, moulded tin is his portrait.
If we could only find him in this actual life, not all
the pleasures of the town would keep us from living in
his shadow all the rest of our days, for we know that
his world is one long dreamed of, that countryside
where there are no ugly downpours, no sodden fields
and lanes choked with mud, where only the gentlest
shower of rain breaks through the sunshine, where
everything is as clean as a new pin and fresh from
the paint-box, where men and women are innocent
and gay and the very beasts are old friends, where
sin and suffering and death are not even a distant
rumour. Is not this the Arcadia that men lost long
ago and have never found again?

How long this dream has lasted no man can say.
It shines through all literature, from the poets and
novelists of yesterday to Virgil and Theocritus. It
is the burden of more than one half of our old songs,
with all their Hawthorne buds, and swete Eglan-